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leaves, picks up staff and pack and betakes him to the road. He falls
in by the wayside with Harry Neville, a young gentleman who has
run away from home ; and proving to him by many instances that
a shoemaker is as fine a fellow as any scion of gentility, carries him
off to find a job under Master Peachey. Tom's tales are as astound-
ing and as apocryphal as those of Sir John Mandeville, which they
were perhaps intended to parody ; with them he beguiles the long
trudge to London, and keeps everyone agog when he gets there.
But his boastfulness is his undoing. Harry Neville presently enlists
himself among the many aspirants to the hand of a wealthy widow
of Fleet Street, with whom, Tom brags, he is such a favourite that
she can refuse him nothing. He offers to rake Harry to her house
and recommend him to her good graces ; but when the pair knock
at her door they receive such a snub that it becomes a proverb, when
a man gets a shrewish welcome it is Tom Drum's entertainment,
Tom runs away to hide his shame, and enlists with the Scots army
in the Musselburgh campaign. He turns up again later, discoursing
all his adventures in the wars,

and according to his old cogging humour, attributed other men's
deeds to himself, " for," quoth he, " it was I that killed the first Scot
in the battle, yet I was content to give the honour thereof to Sir
Michael Musgrave, notwithstanding," quoth he, " all men knows that
this hand of mine killed Tom Trotter, that terrible traitor, which in
despite of us kept the castle so long, and at last as he cowardly forsook
it, and secretly sought to fly, with this blade of mine I broached him
like a roasting pig."

Harry, after Tom's exit, continues his addresses to Mistress
Farmer, and cuts out his formidable rival, Dr Burket (the Dr Burcot
of Kind-Harts Dreame and popular renown); but both are eventu-
ally discomfited by a prentice dwelling in the widow's house, who
leads her to the altar. The sentimental comedy of the masterful
darne and the lovesick prentice, whose devotion she tries by making
him do scullion's work, is a very quaint affair.

The final episode in The Gentle Craft is a variation on one of
Deloney's pet themes, the bankrupt merchant rebuffed by those who
had courted him in his days of prodigality. The shoemaker hero
is an oddity known as the Green King, " a man very humorous,
of small stature, but very courageous," who kept thirty or forty